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WHEN FOUND— 


if Iie forty-second anniversary of the death of Dickens falls on the 
ninth of the present month, and the Council of the Dickens 
Fellowship will place a wreath upon his grave in Westminster Abbey 
according to their custom. Certain Dickens celebrations will take 
place during the week. 
* * * * * 
On June 8th, the Fellowship’s pilgrimage to Rochester, Gadshill 
and Cobham, referred to in our last issue, will take place, and for June 
12th the charitable Guild has arranged a day’s outing in the Surrey 
Hills for children. Miss Annie Sherlock, the Hon. Secretary, will be 
grateful for help in subscriptions and assistance in taking charge of the 
four hundred boys and girls who will form the party. On June 10th 
the Boz Club will hold its annual! dinner at the Hotel Metropole, 
postponed from February 7th last. The Rt. Hon. the Lord Bishop of 
London will preside. 
. * * * * * : 

There was scarcely a nation that did not commemorate in some way 
the Centenary of Dickens’s birth, and among the shoals of foreign 
newspapers that reached us at the time, none were more interesting 
and notable than the Russian ones sent us by Mr. Vladimir Nabokoff, 
the Editor of The Retch, published in St. Petersburg. Indeed, the 
Russian ‘editors were not scanty in their references to the event, and, 
in most cases, not only devoted several columns to the novelist and his 
work, but copiously illustrated them. One paper, Sovremennore Slovo, 
devoted a whole supplement of many pages to various articles by 

different writers. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Vladimir Nabokoff is, he tell us, a fervent admirer of the novelist, 
and amongst his collection of Dickensiana he is proud of the fact that he 
is one of the few Russians who possess a “‘ National ” edition of Dickens’s 
works. His enthusiasm prompted him to translate some of the articles 
for us, which we hope to reprint from time to time. In our present 
mumber we commence the publication of Mr. Nabokofi’s contribution 
to his own paper, which reveals how keenly he has followed and kept 
abreast with the latest criticisms and estimates in this country 

* * x * * 

A remarkable if not unique example of autograph hunting in the 
making came under the hammer at Messrs. Sotheby’s last month. The 
basis was a first edition of Forster’s Life of Dickens. By the addition 
of 440 portraits of the principal characters mentioned in the text, of 
two hundred and two autograph letters, a collection of views of various 
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localities with which the name of Dickens is connected, and eight 
original pencils drawings by F. Barnard, the work was extended to six 
volumes, handsomely bound. Among the writers of the letters are 
Gladstone, Talfourd, Anthony Fonblanque, Thackeray, Carlyle, 
Thomas Hood, Moore, Longfellow, and Wilkie Collins. An early 
letter from Charles Dickens written from 48 Doughty Street, on the 
21st April, 1838, makes amusing reference to the fact that already a 
Pickwick Club had been formed. “If the dinner of the Pickwick 
Club had been on Monday week,” he writes, ““I would have joined 
it with all the pleasure which you will readily imagine this most gratify- 
ing recollection of my works by so many gentlemen awakens in my mind. 
At any personal inconvenience to myself, I would have joined you on 
the day you name, but I regret to say that if I were tempted to do 
so, Nicholas Nickleby and Oliver Twist would make a much longer 
stay in London this month than is good for their health.” 
* * * * * 

It is interesting to note that Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s book on “ Charles 
Dickens ” has been translated into French and stimulated fresh interest 
in the novelist in that country. We understand that the translation 
is well done on the whole, although the character of Monk is taken as 
being a member of a monastery. 

* * * * * ie 

The concluding item on the programme of a dramatic entertainment 
given by the Committee of the Women Journalists’ Society on April 
30th, at the Rehearsal Theatre, Maiden Lane, London, was ‘“‘ A Re- 
miniscence of Dickens,” adapted by Miss E. M .Tait from the rehearsal 
scene at the Portsmouth theatre from Nicholas Nickleby, dealing with 
the Crummles family. Mr. Arthur Barrett was clever as Mr. Vincent 
Crummles, and Miss K. M. Tait made a skilful little bit of study of Mrs. 
Crummles. Mrs. Waldemar Leverton was droll as Mrs. Grudden, and 
Miss G. Lally was a handsome Nicholas Nickleby. Miss Mina May 
was the Infant Phenomenon, Master Everard Gurdon Percy Crummles, 
and Mr. Leslie Baerselman Lenville. A clever piece of character 
acting was Mr. Thornley Dodge’s Folair. 


* * * * * 


Dickensians should on no account miss the delightful series of 

‘“* Shadow Pictures from Dickens,” which Mr. F. C. Gould, the West- 

minster Gazette’s famous cartoonist is contributing to that paper every 

Saturday. Already five have apppeared, and we sincerely hope that the 

proprietors will see their way to reprint the unique series when com- 
plete, in a more suitable style for preservation. 
* * * * * 


We are indebted to Mr. Charles Sessler of Philadelphia, for per- 
mission to reproduce the portrait of Dickens, which forms the frontis- 
piece of our present number. The photograph is evidently one of the 
series for which the novelist sat during his second visit to America. 
It has not been reproduced kefore, so far as we are aware. 

Tue Epiror. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 
A RUSSIAN APPRECIATION. 
By VLADIMIR NABOKOFF. 


le cannot be said that the whole of England to-day celebrates the 

centennial of its greatest writer. There are many Englishmen who 
even refuse to admit that Charles Dickens was the greatest of English 
novelists. In such opinions everything is subjective, and in no other 
case perhaps have the fickleness and caprice of subjective criticism 
been so strikingly displayed as in the different judgments passed upon 
the works of Dickens. Forty years ago English critics found that his 
latest novels, Great Expectations and Our Mutual Friend, showed a 
great falling-off in the author’s usual talent. Those two works were 
said to be unsurpassed as examples of weak writings; that, in fact, 
it would be impossible to write anything worse. At the present day 
Chesterton, one of the most original and most modern of English critics 
and publicists, has declared that Great Expectations is a “ delightful 
book,” and that Our Mutual Friend affords proof of a revival of talent, 
or rather, of a return to the brilliancy of Dickens’s original style. John 
Forster, the friend and biographer of Dickens, considered that the 
Pickwick Papers could not be compared with his later and more finished 
productions. 

On the other hand, many critics hold to the opinion that Pickwick 
is not only the highest level of Dickens’s creative genius, but the only 
immortal part of the whole of his literary output. Such are the dis- 
cordant views of the critics. In one thing only is there entire agree- 
ment, and that is that Charles Dickens almost from the first step in his 
marvellous literary career, became the most popular novelist in all 
England, and now, a century after his birth, seventy-five years since 
the appearance of his first work, and forty-two years from the time of 
his death, there is no one who can dispute with him this pre-eminence. 
This is an undeniable fact, which has been amply confirmed in recent 
years. . The enormous number of published editions of his books, 
ranging from the cheapest to most absurdly expensive forms, the 
existence of a widely-spread society or fellowship of “friends of 
Dickens,”’ issuing a monthly magazine specially devoted to his memory, 
the success of the fund lately started by an English newspaper (The 
Daily Telegraph) for the benefit of his five grandchildren, and which 
produced in a short space of time the sum of 50,000 roubles, and chiefly, 
perhaps, the most characteristic circumstance of all, the letters accom- 
panying the remittances of money towards this fund—tletters full of 
quotations from the works of Dickens, sometimes amusingly signed 
with the name of one or the other of his well-known characters, and 
couched in the exact style of the character referred to—letters breathing 
warm affection, and indicating a kind of reverence for the “ inimi- 


(The above article appeared in the Russian paper the Retch of the 25th January, 
7th February, 1912. Our thanks are due to the author for the English 
translation and for permission to reprint it). 
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table’ creator of little Nell, Mr. Micawber, Pickwick, Sam Weller 
Mrs. Gamp, and other immortals—all this unmistakably and expres- 
sively testifies to the exceptional popularity of Charles Dickens. It 
may be added that this popularity consists in the fact that Dickens, 
like Gogol in Russia, Cervantes in Spain, Victor Hugo in France, and 
Schiller in Germany, was the most natural of all English writers. He 
was the most perfect embodiment of all the best, the highest characteris- 
tical traits of his fellow-countrymen, and in his creations he was able 
to feel and express the most intimate psychology of the English people. 
But he did this sub specie .aeternitatis. Therefore, while remaining 
thoroughly national, and being the offspring of his time, he is under- 
stood by and appreciated not only by English men and women of the 
twentieth century, but also by us Russians, and by all the world besides. 


I. 

Dickens, in many respects, may be regarded as one of fortune’s 
favourites. He was fortunate also, after his death. In the whole 
range of English literature, there is only one biography (the Life of 
Dr. Johnson, by Boswell) worthy of being ranked with the “ Life of 
Charles Dickens,” published two years after his decease by his intimate 
friend Forster. The charm of this book is that it seems to bring us into 
such close touch with the very soul of the talented, and at the same time 
most fascinating, personality of Dickens. We can well understand 
the admiration, amounting almost to worship, with which he was every- 
where regarded. And this impression is produced not so much by the 
account of his famous friend given to us by Forster, as by the fact 
that the latter has almost succeeded in turning his biography into an: 
autobiography. 

Forster became acquainted and friendly with Dickens in 1837, when 
the latter was only twenty-six years of age, and had only just begun 
to write for the public. Their friendship rapidly ripened, and was 
maintained right down to the novelist’s death. During those thirty- 
three years, from 1837 till 1870, Dickens was in constant correspon- 
dence with Forster, who not only preserved all his friend’s letters, but 
also remembered a great number of witty sayings and profound remarks. 
of the great novelist. Forster followed the actual life of Dickens from 
day to day in all its smallest details. This is why his biography bears 
the stamp of a real “ human document,” besides. dealing with one of 
the most interesting and attractive personages that ever lived. It is. 
difficult to tear oneself away from this book. It shews. better than 
anything else how much Dickens was one with his artistic creations. 
Moreover, it may be said that his novel writing was not everything ; 
it was only one of Dickens’s manifestations, certainly the most striking 
and the fullest of his powerful personality, of his colossal, vital energy. 
It is precisely from this point of view that Dickens in this biography 
is fully drawn to the life. 

I have no intention, of course, of relating here the story of Dickens’s 
life according to Forster. While referring my readers to that enchant- 
ing book, which I believe has, unfortunately, not yet been translated 
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into Russian, I should like to dwell upon two or three points which are 
important in order to properly understand the works of this great 
writer. In the beginning of the “ fifties,” when David Oopperfield 
first saw the light, the reading public very soon discovered that the 
‘ novel under that name contained a considerable amount of autobio- 
‘graphical information. But before the appearance of Forster’s bio- 
graphy, it was not known that the painful story of little David’s child- 
hood had personal reference to Dickens himself. How David Copper- 
field was thrown upon the world and forced to earn his daily bread by 
uncongenial and monotonous labour like a common workman, how he 
_ visited his relatives in prison, thus early learning to know the seamy 
side of life, and how he felt his mental powers being ruined, and des- 
paired of ever becoming a learned or distinguished man—it was not 
known before that this tragedy had been lived through in all its sad 
‘details by Dickens himself, and had been put on record by him several 
years previous to any idea of writing David Copperfield. Forster 
himself only became aware of it after ten years of friendship with 
Dickens, and then only by chance. Dickens carefully concealed the 
story of his past history. Not that he was ashamed of it, but simply 
because the moral suffering of those early days had been so great, that 
the bare remembrance of it was painful to him. In the autobio- 
graphical note, which he communicated to Forster in 1847, and which 
was subsequently embodied in David Copperfield, he relates that after- 
wards, when his “ servitude ” had long since come to an end, when he 
was happy, independent and secured against want, he could never 
make up his mind to revisit the old haunts where he had gone through 
so much bitter experience. He avoided everything that outwardly 
reminded him of that period of his life. It was only after many years 
that he felt himself able to describe those two years, to resusciate the 
feelings and thoughts of a ten year old boy, which had left their in- 
delible stamp upon his mind, and which produced their inevitable 
effect upon his literary work. 

From this point of view, it is essentially important to recall the 
sufferings of Dickens’s childhood, for they explain much in his life and 
writings. Dickens came into close contact with the lower strata of 
life, with the dregs of society, with the vicious and evil-minded, also 
with the “ humiliated and oppressed,” with their prosaical miseries, 
their grief and shame. He became acquainted with this shady side 
of life,at a time when a tender sensibility to all impressions heightened 
the effect upon his mind of all that he went through to an abnormal 
degree. There was evidently something in him, as he himself used to 
remark, that prevented him from becoming “‘a little robber or a little 
vagabond ”’; something which protected him from vice, and preserved 
his moral nature from contamination. This was no doubt the germ 
of that tremendous irrepressible energy, that self-assertive will, which 
so characterised the whole of his after life. But at the same time should 
we not seek in these trials of his childhood the source of those aspirations 
which run through all his writings? Taine said of him, “il est triste 
au fond comme Hogarth.” As a general definition of him this, of 
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course, is untrue, like other preconceptions and fantastic comments of 
Taine. But that the greatest English humourist was also the greatest 
master in depicting the sufferings of the “ humiliated and oppressed,” 
that his laughter was often turned to tears, and that pathos, as well 
as humour, was of the very essence of his genius—this is beyond all 
dispute, and, in all probability, he was indebted for this to the unhappy 
days of his childhood. 

Another consequence of the trials which he underwent in early 
life is to be seen in the fact that the thoughts and feelings of children 
formed one of his favourite themes. It is true that critics are not 
agreed as to Dickens having rightly represented the psychology of 
-child-life. In this respect, the same thing occurred to him that hap- 
pened to Dostoyevsky, who, according to some critics, was a profound 
expert in describing the nature of children, while to others he was only 
the inventor of fantastical, impossible, or at least improbable characters. 
To a certain extent, a means of settling this question may be found 
in observing the effect produced upon the minds of children by those 
creations of Dickens which are most accessible to their understanding. 
In any case, we have here a vast source of invention, which has given 
us scenes and pictures of unfading interest. Let it suffice to recall 
the workhouse, and its little inmates in Oliver Twist, Nelly in the Old 
Curiosity Shop, the school of Mr. Squeers in Nicholas Nickleby, the 
childhood days of David Copperfield, unhappy Jo in Bleak House, tiny 
Tim in Christmas Carol, little Dombey, etcetera. In all these we 
have the very heart of Dickens, and how strongly and deeply he felt 
the fate of his little heroes, may be judged from those lines of his 
biography which tell us in what a depressed state of mind he wandered 
about the empty streets of Paris, sad and sorrowful, on the night when 
he finished the story of the death of little Dombey. 


(Lo be continued). 


WHO’S WHO IN DICKENS * 


This, the latest Dickens reference book, has been carefully compiled 
by Sheriff Fyfe, whose admirable little volume on “ Dickens and the 
Law ” will be remembered. It comprises an alphabetical list of the 
characters in the works of Dickens, with the novelist’s own words. 
describing each. It is not a new idea, for there already exists at least 
three books which serve a similar purpose, and in the case of Pierce 
& Wheeler’s “The Dickens Dictionary” and A. J. Philip’s “ A 
Dickens Dictionary,’ giving fuller details and references to the 
characters by quoting chapter and verse in which each appears. But 
on the basis Sheriff Fyfe set for his task he has erected his edifice well, 
and the book will be found a serviceable one to the student, who, as. 
he says, wishes to recall a certain character readily. Another purpose 
the book has is ‘‘to illustrate the marvellous word power which. 
Dickens possessed.” 


* «Who’s Who in Dickens: a complete Dickens repertory in Dickens's own. 
words.” Compiled by T. A. Fyfe. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXL 


N° youth was his enriched with gold or guerdon, 
But, like a guiding star, 
Fair Genius soothed his every boyish burden, 
And beckoned from afar. 


‘Till to maturity of manhood growing, 
On many a living page, 

’T was his to write, in language clear and glowing, 
His message to the age. 


No little child but having heard, remembers— 
So fresh such marvels seem !— 

That fearsome tale beside the flickering embers, 
Of Scrooge’s yule-tide dream. 


‘Thenceforth the fulness of the Christmas story, 
Unrealised till then, 

Thrilled hearts that hitherto had missed its glory— 
Peace and goodwill to men! 


‘Till oft on eyes a mist unwonted stealing 
Lets fall the furtive tear, 

Some memories of departing days unsealing 
For hearts grown soured or sere. 


Poor debtors from the homes and dear ones taken 
To pine on prison-floor, 

The foundling child, half-famished and forsaken, 
Pleading in vain for “ more!” 


These stirred his heart to pity that assisted 
The weak against the strong ; 

His trenchant pen the tyrant’s power resisted, 
And railed against the wrong. 


‘The jocund friends in jovial fashion keeping 
Christmas at Dingley Dell ; 

“The mourners in the country churchyard weeping 
The loss of little Nell. 


Idylls like these—of life and love and duty— 
He sketched with honest pride, 

In all their simple charm of natural beauty 
They travelled far and wide! 


1 Y 
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Their spell is felt in quiet Kentish village, 
On his own native soil, 

And in them oft the sturdy sons of tillage 
Find respite from their toil. 


And in the dust and din of crowded city, 
The magic of his art 

Moves many a soul to tenderness and pity, 
In factory, forge and mart. 


So in the midst of zeal that faltered never, 
On him, our gifted friend, 

Who served his country with his best endeavour, 
Swiftly drew nigh the end. 


And to the tomb he passed, which is the portal 
Of peace, with tranquil trust, 

To wait in certainty of life immortal 
The rising of the just. 


But still through all the world in modes unmeasured, 
His words their work fulfil ; 
For in the volumes of the nations treasured, 
His voice is speaking still. 
J. Hupsown, M.A., F.R.S.L. 


A VISIT TO MISS FLITE’S LANDLORD. 
Painted by Sir JOHN GILBERT. 


OX the opposite page is given a reproduction from a woodcut 

of Sir John Gilbert’s painting of a familiar incident in 
Bleak House, which he exhibited at the old Water Colour Society’s. 
Gallery in the year 1860. The woodcut appeared in the Illustrated 
London News for May 19th, 1860, and it is through the courtesy of 
Mr. W. H. K. Wnight, the President of the Plymouth Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship, that we are able to present it to our readers, 
together with the following criticism and extract which accompanied 
the picture in the same paper. 

Mr. Gilbert fairly eclipses himself in this spirited and elaborate 
realisation of one of the most amusing passages in Dickens’ Bleak 
House, and we remark it with the more interest as it differs in its: 
whole character from the style for which very generally the artist has 
manifested strong predilections. In many of his more important pro- 
ductions Mr. Gilbert has evidently taken the grandeur and dignity of 
Rubens, with his noble colouring and breadth of handling, for his 
model. Now he takes a subject which Rubens’s great pupil Teniers 
would have revelled in, and treats it with all the shaprness of humour,. 
and all the minute and spirited touch of that great painter of genre.. 
“The Chancellor,’ as he is here embodied, is an inimitable stroke of 
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humour which, we are sure, would delight the great novelist ; but 
even he must yield the palm to Miss Flite, whose unpretending pro- 
portions and rigid simplicity of outline are a perfect marvel of artistic 
“make up.” The numberless contents—endless in variety—of a 
well-stocked marine store shop are dealt with in a manner which shows 
equal facility for realising every description of material and surface. 

To complete our description of this picture, we give the passage in 
Bleak House, to which it more directly refers :— 

“My landlord Krook,”’ said the little old lady condescending to him 
from her lofty station, as she presented him to us, “ He is called among 
the neighbours the Lord Chancellor. His shop is called the Court of 
Chancery. He is a very eccentric person. He is very odd. Oh, 
I assure you he is very odd.” She shook her head a great many times, 
and tapped her forehead with her finger, to express to us that we must 


have the goodness to excuse him. “ For he is a littlk—you know—m,”’ 
said the old lady, with great stateliness. The old man overheard, and 
laughed. 


“It’s true enough,” he said, going before us with the lantern, “ that 
they call me the Lord Chancellor, and my shop Chancery ? ” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” said Richard, rather carelessly. 

“You see,” said the old man, stopping and turning round, “ they— 
Hi. Here’s lovely hair, I have got three sacks of ladies’ hair below, but 

none so beautiful and fine as this. What colour and what texture.” 

“ That’ll do, my good friend,” said Richard, strongly disapproving 
of his having drawn one of Ada’s tresses through his yellow hand. 
“You can admire as the rest of us do, without taking that liberty.” 

The old man darted at him a sudden look, which even called my 
attention from Ada, who, startled and blushing, was so remarkably 
beautiful that she seemed to fix the wandering attention of the little 
old lady herself. But as Ada interposed, and laughingly said she 
could only feel proud of such genuine admiration, Mr. Krook shrunk 
into his former self as suddenly as he had leaped out of it. “ You see, 
I have so many things here,” he resumed, holding up the lantern, “ of 
so many kinds, and all as the neighbours think (but they know nothing) 
wasting away and going to rack and ruin, that’s why they have given 
me and my place a christening. And I have so many old parchmentses 
and papers in my stock. And I have a liking for rust, and must, and 
cobwebs. And all’s fish that comes to my net. And I can’t bear 
to part with anything I once iay hold of (or so my neighbours think, 
but what do they know 2) or to alter anything or to have any sweeping, 
nor scouring, nor cleaning, nor repairing going on about me. That’s 
the way I’ve got the ill name of Chancery. I don’t mind. I go to see 
my noble and learned brother pretty well every day, when he sits in the 
inn. - He don’t notice me, but I notice him. There’s no great odd’s 
betwixt us. We both grub on in a muddle. Hi, Lady Jane.” 

A large grey cat leaped from some neighbouring shelf on his shoulder, 
and startled us all. ‘‘ Hi, shew’em how you scratch. Hi, tear, my lady,” 
said her master. The cat leaped down, and ripped at a bundle of rags 
with her tigerish claws, with a sound that set my teeth on edge to hear. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


By IDA LOUISA ROBERTS 


a] new manner of depicting life preferred by Mr. Arnold Bennett, 7.c., 

as a flat surface, washed in with broad, low tones, leaves out entirely 
I think, an important point of view—that of the persons portrayed. To 
the looker-on, a row of houses in many parts of London, or of any large 
town, appears to be merely so many mean piles of brick and plaster, 
each one a duplicate of the other. Yet, to each dweller in these un- 
interesting abodes, the one they inhabit has special features marking 
it out for him from all the rest, if it be but a stunted shrub or a coloured 
pane of glass. To any one but a shepherd, a flock of sheep spells but a 
repetition of foolish faces and unvarying forms: to the shepherd and his 
dog, however, and to the sheep themselves, each one has a separate 
individuality. A little child distinguishes between one daisy and 
another, and a quiet observer notes traits of differing character in a 
mob of sparrows. 

Dickens has been criticised for insisting on peculiarities of feature, 
gait, and accent, yet does he not thus bring into relief that which makes 
life, however monotonous, and even sordid, worth living even to the 
meanest ? His warm heart and keen insight lit up for him and for 
his readers the dim recesses of neighbour souls, enabling him to divine 
in them the feeling that to each individual, this world is a separate and 
special gift. In reading his books, with the ache they bring for the 
suffering of others, comes also the assurance that each human being 
bears within him some ray of comfort in his own power of fighting or 
enduring the evil, or owns some gift of calling forth sympathy from 
those around him. Gleams of light play on the bitter waters of 
affliction, and sparkle from the odd facets of humanity in the life 
records of Dickens, and even in those of the miscalled cynic 
Thackeray. If the clouds of misfortune cast heavy shadows, 
rainbows hang fairy bridges or point to distant prospects where 
the legendary crock of gold lies hid. But humour elad in motley 
is out of date, and is discarded for the observant pilgrims’ garb of 
sober brown, or the soiled and faded garments of the wandering mendi- 
cant. Doubtless these latter day novels will supply future generations 
with much information as to the circumstances of the present time. 
The husk and shell will be carefully modelled, but will the kernel of life, 
as it tasted to those who experienced its bitter-sweet, be realised ? 

Dickens, as Principal Smith, lately reminded us, pleaded with such 
pathos and force for those who were not only his clients, but in some 
sort his very self. “ He had tasted the bitterness of their struggles 
and sufferings. The shame of the sins of his time ” had been bitten 
and branded into his flesh in the keenly sensitive days and nights of 
childhood. They were part of the tissue of his being. Like the agonies 
of severe sickness recalled in later years, their memory is revealed in 
the extravagance of his humour, in his sharply-etched portraits of the 
egotist and the hypocrite. The caricatures he is reproached with are 
inspired by the revulsion from the pangs of “a heart stung by the pain 
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of the world” relieving itself by an exaggerrated statement, an over- 
coloured picture. To present a carefully-drawn and tabulated view 
of life with the detachment and balance of a mapmaker, is interesting 
and useful, but fails to excite sympathy or to arouse the fervour re- 
- sulting in action, and to suggest that the writer is of one blood with 
the creatures he depicts. A level head has its value, but the bounding 
if uneven pulse, the shaken voice and pain-filled eyes, appeal more 
forcefully to our common human nature, and attest its kinship. 

Dull folk are said to find every one else dull, but even the dull man 
finds himself interesting, and is convinced that his, life has had excep- 
tional happenings. Is it worth while to present to us lives—if any such 
there be—unstirred by any electric spark, unmoved by any storm of 
passion. Who can gauge the hidden forces thrilling even the average 
man and women, and exciting actions often incomprehensible even to 
their nearest and dearest ? 

Dickens, as someone points out, “ unlike Zola and his school, never 
lost the sense of contrast between the seamy side of things and the 
wings sprouting between the seams.” His brains, with search-light 
. potency, illumined for us the strange secrets of humanity ; his heart, 
‘beating so warmly that it sheds a quickening blaze over the most 
ordinary of human lives, has the gift of divination for which we must 
surely thank the Giver of such powers by whom he was doubtless 
endowed with them for the special benefit of his kind. 


BARDELL V. PICKWICK 
A Curious Old Photograph. 


Epes famous trial from Pickwick has been performed under all sorts 

of conditions, and on all sorts of occasions, and never, - we sup- 
pose, does it fail to ““ go down with the audience,” whoever it may be 
composed of, whether the cast be composed of all “ stars’ or merely 
the chosen lights of a small village. 

Mr. 8. J. Adair Fitzgerald, the author of ‘‘ Dickens and the Drama,” 
has sent us a photograph of an amateur performance of the play, which 
che says, took place in either a small Hall or in a Tavern at Aylesbury, 
about forty years ago. The photograph once belonged to J. L. Toole, 
from whom, through an actor in his company, it recently came into 
the possession of Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Fitzgerald knows nothing more 
of its history. 

It is,. nevertheless, extremely interesting, and our readers will be 
glad, we feel sure, to possess this reproduction of it. The whole setting 
is somewhat of a primitive nature, and some of the characters evidently 
did not trouble to dress for their part. Some, on the other hand, can 
be easily discernable, whilst- Mrs. Bardell’s boy might be considered 
physically fit for the character of the fat boy. Perhaps some of our 
readers may be able to furnish some particulars as to the performance 
and its date. 
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THE SARACEN’S HEAD, SNOW HILL 


By JOHN SUDDABY 


2h OBSERVE in the Dickensian for April how Messrs, Ormiston and 
Glass, the lessees of this old London hotel, have generously decorated 
the building with remembrances of Dickens, and the characters and 
scenes relating to Dotheboys Hall, and permit me to pen, and you to 
print, a gossipy note or two of Saracen Head flavour of pre- Nicholas 
Nickleby. days. 
A scarce little book entitled The School for Wits, etc., by one Ralph 
Hewitzer, an actor and dedicated to Richard Brindley Sheridan (1815), 
says :—A beautiful woman having a miniature of her ugly husband 
suspended on her breast, asked a gentleman what he thought it like ? 
“IT think,” said he, “ it is like the Saracen’s Head on Snow Hill.” 


BARDELL v. PICKWICK. . 
From a photograph of a Performance given at Aylesbury. Circa 1872. 


Such is the stray, out-of-the-way and little-known item of wit and 
jest which makes an early reference to the old London coaching inn on 
‘Snow Hill. It cited extreme ugliness and charming loveliness. After 
this one recalls how Chapter IV. of Nickleby opens with the exclama- 
tion “‘ Snow Hill!” and how Dickens then proceeds to comment upon 
the many random ideas at that time floating in the minds of people 
with only a knowledge of the Saracen’s Head from seeing the name 
on the old coaches. The names were suggestive of something stern, 
rugged, bleak, desolate, gloomy and so on. The author then par- 
ticularises the ugliness of the carved heads :—* The coach-yard of the 
inn, its portals guarded by two Saracen’s Heads and shoulders, which 
it was once the pride and glory of the choice spirits of the metropolis 
to pull down at night, but which have for some time remained in 
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undisturbed tranquility ; possibly because this species of humour is 
now confined to St. James’ parish, where door knockers are preferred, 
as being more portable, and bell-wires esteemed as convenient tooth- 
picks. Whether this be the reason or not, there they are, frowning 
upon you from each side of the gateway, and the inn itself, garnished 
with another Saracen’s Head, frowns upon you from the top of the 
yard ; while from the door of the hind boot of all the red coaches that 
are standing therein, there glares a small Saracen’s Head, with a twin 
expression to the large Saracen’s Heads below, so that the general 
appearance of the pile is of the Saracen order.” The assembled models 
of huge ugly Saracens is, of course, a fitting forecast for the cruel scene 
of handing over the tiny children to the wicked schoolmaster Squeers 

This pre-Dickens joke gives the Saracen’s Head as an extreme of 
ugliness with the snowy bosom of the lady as rapturous loveliness, 
whereas Dickens’ picture was of an unrelieved ugliness as befitting the 
story he had to tell. 

Bosom of Snow! This a century ago was a favourite theme in the 
sailors’ and lovers’ songs. For instance, in the comedy of School for 
Scandal, Sheridan’s song of ‘‘ The Maid of Blushing Fifteen ” commences 
its third verse with ‘“‘ Here’s to the maid with the bosom of snow.” It 
follows that the songs of this class had their parodies on the stage, and 
such a one existed called “Skippity, whippity, nippity, hop,”: and 

it was common for the comedians—from the elder Mathews (Dickens’ 

early favourite) Hammond and downwards—te sing this and other 
songs amongst their drolleries. The youthful’and musical Dickens 
would, of course, hear it, and could not very well fail to take on with it. 
Here are the words and music of the song—on condition, however, 
mark you, that Dickensians do not break out too noisily with it through- 
out the land :— 


SKIPPITY, WHIPPITY, NIPPITY, HOP 
_ Words by Beckwith ; Music by I. Nathan 


Then Doll stretch’d her hand out, the insect to seize, 
But we all of us know well how: nimble are fleas ; 
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It jump’d from her hand, neatly on to her breast, 
And for mercy the hard-hearted girl thus address’d. 
Hop, hop, skippity, whippity, nippity, hon. 


“ Ah, how can that form, which before me I see 
‘Thus seek the poor life of an innocent flea ? ” 
“How innocent!’ Dolly indignant replies, 
“You ugly black creature, how dare you tell lies! ”’ 


““T feel that I’m ugly, dear Dolly, ’tis true ; 

But who would not do so, while looking at you ? 
‘To blame me for what I can’t help is a folly, 

For had I made myself, I'd have made myself Dolly. 


““ How oft have I gazed on that bosom of snow! 

How often admir’d that lip’s ruby glow! 

How wish’d that, when Fate decreed, I should die, 

I might ’scape the dread thumb, and be shot by your eye.” 


Then Doll cried out, ‘‘ You sly little rogue, say no more ; 
I ne’er thought that fleas were so pretty before ; 
Henceforward from Dolly, ne’er fear any harm,— 

Go lie snug in your bed, and keep yourself warm.” 


Let us just notice how Dickens, in his correspondence nearly a score 
of years after the publication of Nickleby, makes reference to the sub- 
jects now being alluded to. In a letter of March 4th, 1855, to Wilkie 
Collins, writing of a performance at the Standard Theatre, he remarked : 
“* The gentle Glyn, on being called for, heaved her snowy bosom straight 
at me.” Then, on writing to his great friend Macready, the actor, 
on January 28th, 1857, he thus playfully told again of the familiar 
ugliness of a Saracen’s Head. “ We dined yesterday at Frederick 
Pollock’s. I begged an amazing photograph of you, and brought it 
away. It strikes me as one of the most ludicrous things I ever saw 
in my life. I think of taking a public-house, and having it copied 
larger, for the sign. You may remember it? Very square and big— 
the Saracen’s Head with its hair cut, and in modern gear? Staring 
very hard? As your particular friend, I would not part with it on 
any consideration. I will never get such a wooden head again.” 

We will now, in closing, turn to another point. Seven years before 
Dickens wrote in Nickleby of the Saracen’s Head, John Seldon in his 
Table Talk (1830) was actually attempting to undermine that British 
belief, founded on the beautiful stories of those adventurous warriors 
the Crusaders, as to the ugliness of the Saracen’s! In relation to 
the subject of war, Sheldon wrote :—“ Do not undervalue an enemy, 
by whom you have been worsted. When our countrymen came home 
from fighting with the Saracens, and were beaten by them, they pictured 
them with huge, big, terrible faces (as you still see the sign of the 
Saracen’s Head is), when, in truth, they were like other men. But this 
they did to save their own credit.”” This was too bad to brand our 
Crusaders of centuries ago as untruthful, and to attempt to leave us 
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without an atom of respect for the many Saracen Heads formerly 
outside the city and village inns of the country. Dickens’ however, 
fortunately came along, and gloried in the country’s nursery rhymes, 
nurses’ old stories, and the traditions—historical and otherwise—of 
the country. One wants to believe in the old, old stories, and cannot. 
support any musty and matter-of-fact writer who would knock all 
the romance and poetry out of everything. Long life to the Saracen’s 
Head, and all akin to it! 


THE POLISHED VILLAIN AND THE UNCOUTH 
VILLAIN.* 


By Mrs. BARTON REES. 
(Of the Chester U.S.A. Branch). 


jE nearly all his works, and particularly in Barnaby Rudge, Dickens 

delights in contrasting the two characters—the polished villain 
and the uncouth villain or ruffian. The Bible describes the same 
characters in the hypocrite and the sinner. 

The polished villain wears as a cloak for his evil nature the beautiful 
and desirable things of life—education, culture, refinement of manner 
and speech, and numerous other qualities that should be used as asso- 
ciates for virtue only. He, therefore, is the embodiment of the most 
detestable trait of degraded man, deceitfulness. Hypocrite that he is, 
he wears as a cloak for his evil nature the greatest and best thing 
humanity possesses—religion. 

By contrast, the uncouth villain by his appearance, speech, manner 
and actions, at all times publicly advertises his inner nature. We 
know exactly what to expect of him, for over his whole being is plainly 
written the sign “ Danger.” The sinner committing his sins before the 
world does not disgrace the religion of God by using it as a cloak for 
his wrongdoing. 

I had much rather be the victim of brute force than the victim of 
treachery and deceit, even though it was highly polished. In other 
words, I would prefer being devoured by a roaring lion to being devoured 
by a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

We have excellent examples in the characters of Sir John Chester 
and his son Hugh. As you read of Sir John, you can feel the author’s 
contempt for him. He goes so far as to continually mask his features 
with a smile. The smile, the gift which our Creator bestowed upon 
man alone, to express our happiness, cheerfulness, love and goodwill 
toward our fellowman, thereby making the world brighter and happier, » 
is often used to express contempt, sarcasm, hatred, sorrow, etc., yet 
it does not seem that it was intended for these purposes. The smile 
of sorrow is a heartrending sight; the smile of sarcasm or contempt 
is more hateful to those upon whom it is‘ cast than the vilest speech 
would be. While the smile of wrath is a frightful, unnatural picture. 


* Paper read at a meeting of the branch of the Dickens Fellowship in 
Chester, Pa., U.S.A. 
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If I am ever in the presence of an angry person who expresses his 
anger with a laugh, unless the laugh is feigned, I deem it necessary to 
remove myself at once. Laughing anger in most cases denotes un- 
seated reason. Sir John Chester’s was the smile of vanity. He hoped 
to retain his youth and his imaginary beauty of feature through the 
smile. 

The character of Hugh deserves much pity. His mother having 
been hanged when he was a baby, he was turned adrift in the world, 
and throughout his life had but one friend, Barnaby Rudge. In all 
his hfe he had never had a kind word spoken to him. Had the best 
side of his nature been appealed to, there was nuch good in him that 
could have been developed. This was shewn when the rioters destroyed 
the Maypole Inn, by his preventing Dennis hanging his old master, 
John Willet, who had always treated him harshly, and classed him as 
belonging to the lower animals. 

On another occasion he praises Barnaby for the love he bears his 
mother. There is no better proof of true manhood in any man than 
this—love and respect shewn the woman who gave him life. 

He shews his fidelity in the plea that he makes for his friend Barnaby 
just before he himself is hanged, saying that if he had a number of 
lives, he would give them all to save the life of Barnaby. He never 
did any great wrong that had its origin in his own brain, he was always 
the tool of someone else ; and thus, since the beginning of the world, - 
has many a life been passed in evil doing when one kind word from a 
sympathising friend, spoken at a needful moment, would have changed 
the whole current of that life. 

Let us, therefore, as we pass through life, lavish, at every oppor- 
tinity, kind and encouraging words on our fellowbeings. They cost us 
nothing, but they are priceless jewels to all those on whom we bestow 
them. * 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE DROOD DEBATE IN BIRMINGHAM 


Sir,—I venture to think that a wrong impression is conveyed by 
your report of the Edwin Drood debate which took place in Birming- 
ham.on March 22nd. For several reasons apart from my own personal 
interest, the actual facts are worth reading. 

Your report states: ‘“‘ By forty-five votes to twelve the audience 
rejected the indictment by Mr. Cuming Walters, and found in favour 
of the City Coroner’s argument.” That my proposition was only 
supported by twelve persons is correct: that the City Coroner’s argu- 
ment was “ favoured ”’ by forty-five is extremely dubious. 

After I had opened my case that Helena was Datchery, and that 
Drood was killed, Mr. Isaac Bradley (the City Coroner) replied. He 
set forth no alternative, but stated that some undefined mystery 
existed which no one could explain. He had no solution to suggest, and 
his only decisive words were in regard to the Bazzard theory, which he 
most emphatically repudiated. So much for the City Coroner’s 
“‘ argument.” 
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But, to make confusion worse confounded, Mr. Cecil Chesterton then 
rose to support Mr. Bradley, and he devoted the whole of his clever 
speech to the Bazzard theory—‘“ to which,” he said, ‘‘ I pin my faith.” 

How was the audience to vote, and what would the vote mean ? 
I admit that forty-five were against my double-barrelled proposition, 
though I afterwards learnt that, had it not been double-barrelled, a 
larger number would have voted forme. But the forty-five were purely 
negative: they could not be “in favour” of anything, because Mr. 
Bradley’s and Mr. Chesterton’s arguments were mutually destructive. 
The issue was illogical, but I myself profited by two lessons which will 
be of advantage when, as I hope, I renew the debate in Manchester 
next autumn. These lessons other intending debaters may take to 
heart—(1) The main proposition should not be confused with subsidiary 
matter, such as Drood’s fate, but confined to the simple contention— 
“* Datchery was Helena Landless”’; (2) the opponents should either 
meet this with a direct negative, or should set forth an alternative, 
such as—‘‘ Bazzard was Datchery.’” Then, without wandering into 
a score of confusing byways, we can reach a clear and unmistakable 
conclusion. 

Yours very truly, 
Manchester, May Ist, 1912. J. CumMING WALTERS. 


Srr,—I see our friends at Birmingham have been having a stirring 
debate on the Drood question, and that, despite the fact that Mr. 
Cuming Walter’s theory had the benefit of his own distinguished 
advocacy, there was a thumping majority of votes against it. Not 
having been there, I cannot say to what extent the verdict was obtained 
by (1) arguments against the death of Drood ; (2) arguments against 
Helena being Datchery. But let me say that, simply taking into 
consideration the death or survival of Drood, my strong belief, based 
on some slight personal experience, is that any popular audience in 
England, voting thereon, will always be in favour of the survival of 
Drood, for the simple reason that survival in such a case is what the 
average novel-reader likes and expects. In this instance, however, 
I am convinced that the average novel-reader is wrong, and that Mr. 
Walters (to this extent at any rate) is right. Most people seem to run 
their heads against the idea that Drood is the hero, and, therefore, 
necessarily, a deathless being, Jasper of course, being allowed into the 
book merely as the villain of the piece. Good heavens! Why should 
they think that Dickens, in turning his attention to a mystery tale, 
would be a slavish follower of all the other mystery mongers ? Believe 
me, he meant to lift his story entirely out of the conventional rut. 

Jasper alone is the protagonist of Dickens’s narrative, the one being 
in whose heart and mind and soul he steeped himself to a degree, 
perhaps, he had never gone before in regard to any of his creations. 
About Drood’s heart and mind and soul, he cared less than twopence. 
Let me repeat it : Jasper is the one protagonist—hero-villain you might 
term him. Hero, of course, only in the sense of being the central 
character, the figure on whose doings every circumstance in the tale 
seems to hinge. Impossible to get away from the fact that Jasper 
pervades the story as we have it, either with ‘his presence or his grim 
shadow in almost every scene. He zs the book, in fact, as Dickens, 
perhaps morbidly (he was fresh, let us remember, from those over- 
powering readings of Nancy’s murder), meant him to be, as we prac- 
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tically know from Forster. Of so little account is Drood that to spring 
him on the reader a live man in the end, would be the poorest and 
cheapest of triumphs. Regard him as a hero, is he not of the feeble 
feeblest ? Think! A man who is out of the story for the greater part 
of it, in whose case the one and only magnetic influence that in novels 
brings a hero safely home through every peril—a woman’s love—is 
conspicuously lacking, and who, if he did turn up, would either have 
to be left unloved, or else have a love interest hastily worked up for 
him in the last few pages! I shouldn’t call such a figure a hero. I 
should call him a jack-in-a-box. 

Readers, however, seem obsessed by the fact that Drood’s name 
figures in the title, and they jump to the conclusion that his part in 
the story necessarily approximates, in some degree, to the parts played 
in their stories, by Nicholas Nickleby, David Copperfield, and Martin 
Chuzzlewit. Now, Dickens himself emphasised the difference in his 
reply to Miss Hogarth, “‘ I call my story the Mystery, and not the His- 
tory of Edwin Drood.”’ Those others were Histories, you observe— 
“Life and Adventures.” This was merely Mystery—‘‘ Death and 
Adventure.’ Dickens implied, of course, that Drood was not in the 
book by reason of his story being written, but was there simply to 
give his name to the mystery. For all his light agreeableness (re- 
member this was Dickens, and not the author of a halfpenny serial), 
Drood was a sham character, a novelist’s convenience. In countless 
murder-mystery tales there are like sham characters simply brought 
in to be polished off. 

Is not the title chosen just what the Drood affair would be called 
if it were an actual case in the newspapers ? Possibly some papers. 
might term it ‘‘ The Landless Case,” but, considering that the com- 
plete disappearance of the victim, or the supposed victim, is the strik- 
ing feature, is not the probability overwhelming that ever newspaper 
in the land would dub it either ‘“‘ The Drood Mystery ”’ or “‘ The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood ”’ ? 

Let it be borne in mind that Dickens could not call it by what would 
be its natural title from the author’s point of view, ‘“‘ John Jasper’s. 
Crime,” for that would be giving the whole show away at once; he 
was constrained to call it by its natural title from the public’s point of 
view. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT, 


THE BURIAL GROUND IN BLEAK HOUSE 


Srr,—In reference to the Chestertown enquiry relative to the above, 
I beg to assure your disappointed lady correspondent that she has no 
cause to be half or wholly ashamed. . This intermural grave-yard was 
attached to the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand, and has been closed for 
many years. The enclosure was converted into a recreation ground 
for children, and formally opened as such by Lady Hamilton on May 
19th, 1886, on behalf of the Metropolitan Garden Association. But 
the entire locality is changed, having been cleared for building im- 
provements. A broad road—York Street East—now traverses the 
aforetime position of the old cemetery (where ‘‘ Nemo,” otherwise 
Captain Hawdon was buried), which still existed some thirty years 
since. It was situated in Russell Court, a narrow passage, northward 
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from the Strand, in Catherine Street, on the right, near Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

It would be now difficult to be exact in these transition days from 
ancient to modern in London. We may do well, perhaps, to adopt the 
dictum of Kit Nubbles, dealing with a similar dilemma :—‘‘ He soon 
became uncertain of the spot, and could only say it was thereabouts, 
he thought, and that these alterations were confusing.” 

Faithfully yours, 
RoBert ALLBUT. 


May 3rd, 1912. 


MRS. CLENNAM’S HOUSE 


Sirr,—Can any of your readers inform me whereabouts Mrs. Clen- 
nam’s house stood, and if there is an existing illustration of it ? 
ARTHUR JONES. 
Walthamstow, N.E., April 26th, 1912. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

BIRMINGHAM.—The last Members’ Evening of the session was 
held at the Imperial Hotel, on April 19th. when the papers sent in 
for this session’s competition (an essay on some subject concerning 
** Little Dorrit’) were read by Mr. Bernard A. Porter. After the 
reading of each paper a discussion was invited, and finally upon the 
votes of the members, by showing of hands, the prizes (copies of Dickens’s 
Books) were awarded as follows :—First lady—Mrs. Shields; Second 
lady—Miss Foster ; First gentlemen—Mr. Shields. Mr. E. J. Pratt gave 
a very interesting and highly dramatic reading, ‘“‘ The Murder of the 
Innocents” from Hard Times. Mr. W. Farrow occupied the chair. 
The eighth Annual Meeting of the Branch was held on May 3rd, at the 
Imperial Hotel. Mr. Loveridge took the chair. The General Secre- 
tary’s report, which was heartily adopted, was most encouraging. It 
shewed an increase of seventy-six in membership, the total members 
now numbering three hundred and forty-one. There had been eleven 
meetings during the session. Six of these had been devoted to papers, 
readings, etc., by members. There had been two recitals, one debate, 
a cathedral service and a centenary dinner. Nearly two hundred and 
fifty garments were the result of the effort on behalf of poor children. 
The Treasurer’s report shewed a balance in hand of £2 19s., whilst 
£8 4s. 2d. had been handed over to the Children’s Hospital as the result 
of the, cathedral service in centenary week. Votes of thanks were 
passed to retiring officers. The Vice-Presidents were re-elected en bloc, 
with the addition of Mrs. William Farrow. The Lord Mayor was re- 
elected President. Mr. Wm. Grove was re-appointed Treasurer ; 
Mr. W. H. Lidgate and Miss A. D. Braham, Hon. Auditors ; Mr. Porter 
and Miss M. Scott MacIlwaine, Press Correspondents, with the addition 
of Mr. Bret Nimms Perkins and Mr. Shields. Mrs. Piggott was re- 
elected Literature Steward. The re-election of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Yoxall as Hon. Secretary, was carried with acclamation. 


BRIGHTON.—The concluding meeting on the 4th May was a brilliant 


finish to the season. Miss Alice Halsey arranged the programme, 
and the various items were well chosen and delightfully interpreted. 
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They were as follows :—Sidney Carton’s farewell to Lucie Manette 
(Miss Dorothy Dakis and Mr. Kenneth Hart); a condensation of the 
story Boots at the Holly-tree Inn (the Misses Kittie Broadbridge and 
Phyllis Bailey as the children and Mr. J. Gauntlett) ; the “ explanation” 
between Mr. and Mrs. Dombey (Miss Alice Halsey and Mr. 
Gauntlett) ; and scenes at Betsey Trotwood’s (Miss Haile being the 
Betsey, Mr. Wilfred Davy the Mr. Dick, Mr. Hart and Miss Davis the 
unlovable Murdstones, and Mr. R. Botting the runaway David Copper- 
field). All the performers were quite at home in their respective parts 
and distinguished themselves highly. The juvenile couple charmed 
the whole audience ; the younger, Miss Bailey, was really bewitching 
in her natural alertness. Miss Haile also recited ‘‘The Journey of 
Life,” and Miss Ittig varied the programme by singing some bright and 
melodious ballads. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss 
Halsey and all who had assisted her. Presents were made to the little 
actresses who had been so successful. There was a large audience, 
and general regret was felt at this enjoyable meeting being the last 
before the autumn. 


BRISTOL.—A delightful conversazione was given last month at the 
new head-quarters, the Queen’s Hotel, Clifton. After a short business 
meeting, the members were invited to use any influence they posessed 
in obtaining votes for the Commercial Travellers’ Boys’ School for a 
deserving case that had come to the notice of the society, the commer- 
cial travellers’ charities having been very dear to the heart of Charles 
Dickens. The programme included a scene from Nicholas Nickleby, - 
entitled “The Old Man over the Wall,” followed and provoked much 
amusement. The characters were exceedingly well sustained by 
Miss Elles (Mrs. Nickleby), Miss Winnie Iles (Kate), Mr. Wyndham 
Shipp (old man), and Mr. Down (attendant). Full justice was done to 
the exquisite pathos of Charles Dickens in a sketch by Miss Elsie Tucker 
and Mr. Sam Tucker, “ Miss Flite,” the poor little ward in Chancery, 
and ‘“‘ Mr. John Jarndyce.” The final scene, “‘ Mr. Dolls gives direc- 
tions,’’ made a strongly humourous contrast to the preceding sketch, 
the characters being taken by Mr. H. W. Chivers (Eugene Wrayburn), 
Mr. E. Polack (Mortimer Lightwood), and Mr. Fred Down (Mr. Dolls). 
The scene was so good in its entirety that it made one, like Oliver Twist, 
long for “‘more.’”? The company, numbering over seventy, joined in 
a few informal dances, which brought a thoroughly enjoyable evening 
to a close. 


BRIXTON.—On April 22nd the branch held its Annual Conver- 
sazione, which closed the session 1911-12. Mr. Sidney Marriott pre- 
sided over a genial company of Dickensians, including several members 
of the Council, who listeried to and appreciated a programme of pleasure 
and delight. The Misses Sugg and English, gave in a fashion which 
speaks highly for their future, recitations from Old Curiosity Shop, 
Cricket on the Hearth, Nicholas Nickleby, and A Tale of Two Cities, 
and, with the exception of the latter book, the selections made were 
quite out of the ordinary track, and it was interesting to hear new matter 
from Dickens’ works. Both ladies received encores, and deserved them. 
Miss Cobledick, L.R.A.M., presided at the piano as is usual, and Mr. 
Percy Dove sung several sweet songs. The Chairman gave a resumé of 
the Session’s work, both at Headquarters’ Meetings, as well as those 
of Brixton Branch. In January, February and March, evenings at 
Brixton were arranged for respectively by Mr. J. S. Baines, Miss M. E. 
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Bedford, and Messrs. Sherlock and Douglas, all of which secured large 
audiences, and were much appreciated. Altogether, Brixton has 
every reason to be satisfied with the season’s work, and its ‘“‘ Little 
Dorrit Society,’”’ under the guidance of Mrs. Sherlock and her Committee, 
has done, and continues to do much that is useful and beneficial for 
their needier brethren. 


DUBLIN.—On April 17th a most enjoyable Whist Drive took place. 
The several prizes were awarded as follows :—First Prize (ladies’)— 
Miss Pemberton ; Second Prize—Mrs. W. J. Bowesman; First Prize 
(gents.’)—Mr. J. K. Bridgeman. The closing meeting of the session 
was held in the X. L. Cafe on the 24th April, when the proceedings 
took the form of a “ Social.’ Mr. M. D. Collins, Vice-President, occu- 
pied the chair, and referred in his opening remarks to the finances 
of the Branch, which, he stated, were in a satisfactory condition. 
An interesting programme of music and recitals followed, including a 
recital of ‘‘ Corporal Dick’s Promotion,”’ by Miss E. Langtry. 


GRAVESEND.—The Annual General Meeting was held in the 
Masonic Hall on the lst May. Miss Chambers, in presenting her report, 
said the Branch was now beginning its third year since it re-formation, 
that there was a membership of eighty-five, with a promise of new 
members, and that financially, the state of things was most satisfactory. 
Reference was made to the death of their esteemed member Mr. Oscar 
Mullender. The following officers were unanimously elected :— 
President—Mr. George Sharland; Vice-Presidents—The Rev. G. 
Memmie, M.A., Mr. Benson, Miss Chambers, Lt. Col. Gadd, Mr. Gilbert, 
Mr. Knowles and Mr. H. H. Brown, B.A. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded Miss Chambers, the retiring Secretary, for the able manner 
in which she had carried out the duties of both Secretary and Treasurer 
in particularly difficult circumstances. The Secretary in responding, 
thanked the members for their unfailing kindness and appreciation of 
her efforts, and hoped that they would extend the same help to the 
new Secretary, the Treasurer, and those others, who had kindly con- 
sented to carry on the work she had just given up. A concert, given 
by the members. was further augmented by recitals by Mr. W. J. 
Douglas of the London Fellowship, to whom a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded for his brilliant contributions. Dancing continued to a 
late hour. Mrs. A. J. Philip was unanimously elected Hon. Secretary 
of the branch. Committee—Mr. Quelch, Miss Roughton, Miss Gilbert, 
Miss Moakes, Mr. A. J. Philip. 


MANCHESTER.—The closing meeting of the session was held on 
the 29th April, Bishop Welldon (Dean of Manchester) being in the chair. 
There was a large attendance. The annual report shewed an addition 
of seventy-six new members, the total now being two hundred and 
fifty-seven. The treasurer’s statement shewed a substantial balance 
in hand. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the reports, spoke 
in eulogistic terms of the work of the Fellowship. The new President 
of the branch is Mr. Henry Guppy, M.A., the chief librarian of the 
John Ryland’s library. The Vice-Presidents were re-appointed, with 
the addition of Mr. R. Bagot; and the Council was re-elected with 
the addition of Miss Clara Gillard and Mr. J. Meadley. All the other 
officers were again elected, and the business was brought to a close with 
a vote of thanks to Bishop Welldon, moved by Mr. John Harwood, 
seconded by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, and carried by acclamation. An 
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interesting programme of music and recitations followed. Mrs. Clay 
again delighted the members with some recitations :—‘‘ The Death of 
Poor Joe,” ‘Captain Cuttle and Florence Dombey,”? and ‘“ Mrs. 
Gamp.” Master Willie Moore, A.L.C.M., played some brilliant piano- 
forte solos, and Mr. G. Beaumont Bray gave some capital songs. During 
the evening refreshments were served, and members lingered until a 
late hour, seemingly reluctant to bring the session to an end. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The largest meeting in the history of this 
Branch was held on March 27th, at the Hotel Walton. A most en- 
joyable programme was rendered. The opening number was an 
instructive paper by Dr. Henry Leffmann on “ Dickens’s Picture of the 
French Revolution.” He said Dickens’s famous story dealing with this 
historic event was more a tale of two periods, the old regime and the 
terror, than a tale of two cities. Miss Margaret Evans gave an 
amusing reading — “ Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness.’’ 
Miss M. C. O’Niell (of the Chester Branch), read two interest- 
ing letters from Rochester relating to The Seven Poor Travellers. These 
letters were from Mr. Harris, of that ancient city, and intimately 
described visits made to Watt’s famous charity. The final paper was an 
entertaining discourse on ‘“‘ The School Teachers of Dickens,”’ by Mr. 
Percival 8. Woodin. Mr. Woodin is a lawyer, but was for a number of 
years the head of a large school, and has had much experience as a 
teacher. He said Dickens mentions twenty-nine schools and sixty-one 
teachers in his bocks. He would only treat of four teachers as types : 
Squeers, the brutal; Headstone, the passionate; Gradgrind, the 
practical; and the nameless schoolmaster in Old Curiosity Shop, as 
the lovable. He read with great effect scenes in which the first three 
teachers appear, but could not give the last for try as he may, he said, 
he never read it without losing control of his feelings. In concluding, 
he averred that after years of practical experience, he believed that 
Dickens’s criticisms in general, regarding educational methods were as 
true to-day as when written. The programme ended with two delight- 
ful violin solos by Mr. Benjamin G. Harrison, with Miss Mae V. Sheehan 
at the piano. ‘‘ A Consideration of Bleak House”’ was the feature of the 
April meeting. Four ten minute papers were read, followed by a general 
discussion. ‘‘ The Man, the Time, the Book” was the introductory 
subject treated by John C. Eckel; ‘‘Some Women Characters” was 
read by Miss M. Louise Woodward; “The Humors” by H. V. Eld- 
ridge; and ‘John Jarndyce,’ by Nathaniel B. Bergman. Miss 
Claire Mulholland recited ‘“‘Mr. Guppy’s Final Proposal” in a most 
amusing manner. Preceding the consideration of Bleak House, a 
paper on “‘ The Lawyers of Dickens,” prepared by Hugh Roberts, was 
read by J. K. Thompson; Mr. Roberts being unable to attend owing 
to the sudden death of his father. In this paper the legal features of 
Bleak House were fully treated. There were several delightful vocal 
selections by Miss Margaret Marie Marshall and Mr. Frederick Reiman. 
The hostesses for the meeting were Mrs. Trueman H. Clayton, Mrs. 
Edward S. Deemer, Miss Martina De Pierra, Mrs. Thomson F. Edwards, 
Mrs. H. V. Eldridge and Miss Annie G. Engell. Mr. Charles Sessler, 
chairman of the Executive Council, has been selected to represent this 
branch at the centenary celebration of the Fellowship to be held in 
London in June. 

PLYMOUTH.—This Branch closed its Session on April 22nd, with 
a Members’ Evening; arranged by Mr. W. C. Spear. A very enjoyable 
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programme of music, readings and recitals was given, the President 
(Mr. W. H. K. Wright) being in the chair. During the evening Mr. 
F. L. Knight, Honorary Secretary, and Treasurer, presented his report, 
which shewed that the membership had largely increased, and that the 
funds of the Branch were in a satisfactory condition. A presentation 
was made to Mr. Knight on his retirement from the active work of the 
Branch. The presentation consisted of a copy of David Copperfield, 
illustrated by Frank Reynolds, and bearing a suitable inscription. 
An adjourned meeting of members was held at the Mikado Cafe on 
Monday, May 6th, when a code of rules was adopted, and the follow- 
ing Officers and Committee elected for 1912-1913 :—President—Mr. 
W. H. K. Wright, F.L.A., F.R.H.S.; Vice-Presidents—Mr. F. L. 
Kknight, Mr. W. C. Spear, Mr. W. Hornbrook, J.P., C.C., Mr. R. Rugg 
Monk, J.P., Dr. W. H. Waterfield; Honorary Secretary—Miss R. 
Gumm, 132 Peverell Park Road, Plymouth; Hon. Treasurer—Mr. 
W. Jenkin, 3 Bedford Park Villas; Members of Committee—Mr. 
John Hitchings, Mr. F. C. H. McCheskey, Mr. W. F. McConnell, R.N., 
Mr. J. Wyatt, Mrs. Wyatt, Mrs. Stockwell, Mrs. Wright ; Hon. Auditor, 
Mr. R. R. Lobb. 


ST. LOUIS (U.S.A.).—The Dickens Shop, official headquarters for 
the Branch, located with the Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Company, 
was dedicated formally on May 4th. A brass plate fittingly inscribed 
was placed above the entrance. Dr. W. G. Moore, president of the 
Branch, presided, telling of the scope of the work, and talks were made 
by Miss Amelisa Fruchte and Charles A. Stix. The shop will stand 
always as a living memorial to its inspiration, Charles Dickens. It 
contains practically every edition of Dickens’s works, as well as the 
works of his contemporaries and other English writers, gift books of 
every description, plaques, busts, post cards, etc.; and the profits 
will be devoted to charity, in the name of the Fellowship. On April 
26th, a Dickens Costume Ball was given at the Buckingham Hotel, 
and was a great success; one hundred and twenty-five members and 
friends appeared in character. 


SHEFFIELD.—On April 19th, the Annual General Meeting and 
Conversazione was held in the Old Banqueting Hall, Cutters’ Hall. 
The Hon. Secretary’s report shewed that there had been a gratifying 
increase in the membership during the year, from one hundred and 
nineteen to one hundred and ninety-four, an increase of seventy-five. 
The financial statement presented by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. L. J. 
Kirkham, pointed to a sound financial position, in spite of a deficit 
at the beginning of the year, there is a balance in hand of over £44, 
which includes a donation of £25 to the funds from an anonymous 
donor. In reviewing the situation from the time when Sheffield had 
a membership of about eight hundred, the Secretary reported that the 
Society as now constituted, was practically a new society, having on its 
books less than fifty of the original members. The officers elected for 
the coming year were as follows :-—Mr. Samuel Smith, F.R.H.S., F.L.A., 
Chief Librarian for Sheffield, President; Mr. Wm. F. Bagnall, Secre- 
tary; Mr. L. J. Kirkham, Hon. Treasurer; Mr. A. Hodgkinson, 
Librarian ; Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, Miss Helen Roberts, Miss L. H. Rhodes, 
Mrs. Rich, Messrs. A. Hodgkinson, J. A. Howard, G. Millns, Senr., 
A. E. Warburton, J. F. Sykes, P. Keeton, A. Gibson, C. L. Widlake, 
H. Monks and G. E. Johnson, members of council. The Dramatic 
Society has been re-formed during the present session, and an official 
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statement of affairs was presented to the meeting. The attractiveness 
of the programmes presented during the year, owe a great deal of their 
interest to this important section of our work, and culminated in a 
very ambitious, but thoroughly praiseworthy representation of Dombey 
and Son. The following were elected officials of the Dramatic Society 
for the ensuing session :—Mr. J. E. B. Beaumont, Manager Lyceum 
and Theatre Royal, President; Mr. Harry Monks, Hon. Secretary, 
and Mr. Fred Jackson, Hon Treasurer. Following the custom in- 
augurated last year, the business meeting was followed by an attractive 
musical and elocutionary programme. Mr. 8S. L. Butler gave several 
impersonations, and was particularly commended for his representa- 
tions of “Tony Weller”? and ‘“ Peggotty.’”’ The entertainment 
concluded with a sketch, “‘ Mrs. Corney’s tea party.’ Mr. H. R. N. 
Shaw as “ Bumble” was very effective, and the part of Mrs. Corney 
was cleverly interpreted by Miss Roya Gray. During an interval, 
light refreshments were served, and greetings in the true Dickensian 
spirit were exchanged. Mr. Paul Keeton presided over a large and 
appreciative audience, who agreed the proceedings, business and social, 
were a fitting wind-up to a very successful season’s work. 


LOS ANGELES (California).—A full attendance of the Branch 
greeted Mrs. Frances Wallis at the Friday morning clubhouse on April 
25th, when she spoke on “ The Dickens Drama.’’ Mrs. 8. Sollenberger 
recited the proposal scene from David Copperfield, and Mrs. M. M. 
Fette read a paper on “ Betsey Trotwood.” A nominating committee 
for the election of officers was appointed, with Mrs. A. E. Moffat as 
chairman. Mrs. B. M. Wyman and Mrs. F. E. Walker will serve on 
the same committee. Miss Annie Bock was appointed chairman of 
the drama committee. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The Annual Meeting of this Branch was held 
at the All Saints’ Institute, on Monday, the 15th April, and was well 
attended. The report of the past year was read by the Chairman 
(A. C. Hallett, Esq.) and shewed a membership of one hundred and 
fifty-five. Special mention was made of the holding of the Centenary 
Teas, which were given in various parts of the town to one thousand 
poor children. The balance-sheet was then presented, showing a 
credit amount in favour of the Fellowship. ‘The following were elected 
as Officers for the ensuing year :—Chairman of Committees and Acting 
Vice-President—Mr. A. C. Hallett ; Hon. Secretary—Mr. 8. Winship ; 
Hon. Treasurer—Miss Conroy ; Hon. Auditor—\Mr. W. Newnham. 


WINNIPEG.—The April meeting was attended by six hundred 
Dickensians, and was the final meeting of the season. J. Bruce Walker 
gave a number of readings from various works of Dickens, under the 
title, ‘‘Some Dickens Dinners and Diners.” Bartley Brown con- 
tributed a song, and Mrs. Mary L. Robertson a pianoforte solo. Rev. 
R. C. Johnson gave an address entitled, ““ The Appreciation of Charles 
Dickens,” in which he paid tribute to the greatness of the novelist, 
and estimated his contribution to the social and educational progress 
of England. Dickens was, he claimed, in many respects second only 
to Shakespeare, and in some respects unequalled by any other writer. 
His strength lay in the actuality with which he depicted the life of his 
day. The character might appear to be overdrawn, but it must 
be remembered that people had much more individuality in Dickens’s 
day than they now have. A resolution was carried unanimously 
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placing in nomination for the Vice-Presidency of the Worldwide Fellow- 
ship, left vacant by the death of Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the honorary 
Secretary of the Winnipeg Branch, H. Gerald Wade. A resolution was 
also passed instructing the executive to invite the Committee of Manage- 
ment to hold its annual conference in Winnipeg next year, and another 
which authorized the payment of $25 to the Children’s Home. In- 
spector J. L. Hughes of Toronto, gave an eloquent lecture on ‘“‘ Dickens 
as an Educator,” the evening before the Fellowship meeting. His 
address was a rare and delightful intellectual treat. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 
Charles Dickens as I knew him, by George Dolby. New Edition, 
fully illustrated. London: Everett & Co. 2s. net. 
A Shorthand Birthday Book of Dickens Quotations. London: Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. 2s. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“The Women of Dickens” and “ Charles Dickens,” by L. E. Pric- 
kitt. New Zealand Herald, March 16th. 

«Dickens and Manchester,’, by John Mortimer. Manchester 
Quarterly, May. 

“The Plots of Dickens,” by H. C. Biron. «National Review, May. 

‘** Notes of a Reader of Dickens,” by Mrs. Meynell. Dublin Review, 
April. 

‘“Shadow Pictures from Dickens.” 1. Mr. Pickwick; 2, Barnaby 
Rudge ;: 3, Nell and her Grandfather; 4, Mr. Micawber; 5, Mr. 
Pecksniff. Westminster Gazette, April 20th, 27th, May 4th, 11th, 18th. 

‘“* Dickens’ Lawyerland.” Portsmouth Times, April 19th. 

“An Evening with Dickens” (Illustrated). Scots’ Puctorial, 
April 20th. 

“Dickens in Cumberland, ” by J. C. Varty-Smith. The Queen, 
April 27th. 

“With Wilkie Collins at Brighton,’ by Claudius Clear. British 
Weekly, April 25th. 

“Charles Dickens,” by J. C. Francis. Notes and Queries, April 
27th, May 4th, 11th, 18th. 

‘* Dickens in Aberdeen.” Aberdeen Journal, April 30th, May 1st. 

“The Pickwick Club,” by Col. W. F. Prideaux. Pall Mall Gazette, 
May 2nd. Reply, May 3rd. 

‘“* Dickens and his Sister Fanny,” by Rev. H. Woodcock. Bridling- 
ton Free Press, May 4th. 

“Charles Dickens as I Knew Him,” by T. B. Great Thoughts, May 
11th. 

‘Old Irish Coaching Days.” Dublin Evening Telegraph, May 11th. 

«« Dickens in Paris,” by C. Dawbarn. Saturday Review, May 17th. 

«Edward Cuttle,” by J. L. Palin. T.P.’s Weekly, May 17th. 

«Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., and the Dickens Fellowship ”’ (illus.) by 
A. E. Brookes Cross. Great Thoughts, May 18th. 


~DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JUNE 
5. London: Council Meeting at 33 Craven Street, W.C., at 7. 
8. Centenary Pilgrimage to Rochester, Gads Hill, and Cobbam. 
12. Centenary Outing for Children to Surrey Hills (see When Found). 
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